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Nursery Schools. 


THE idea of a Nursery School is not a new one, but we .. 
have for the first time in English history a clause in an 
Education Act dealing with the establishment of Nursery 
Schools ; the clause does not go far enough, it is a permissive 
clause and leaves it possible for Local Education Authorities 
to avoid their responsibilities. Moreover, a Nursery School, 
in our judgment, is primarily an educational institution and 
submit that psychologically the third birthday is as a rule, 
the lowest age at which a child should be taken from the 
care of its mother, or its guardian or nurse, and subjected to 
any form of collective training. Below that age the child 
often cannot talk, sometimes cannot walk, and his physical 
needs are so frequent and imperative that his mental interests 
seem by comparison to be weak, casual and intermittent. 

We welcome the establishment of Nursery Schools and 
urge that if they are to fill a want then we cannot conceive 
_ of any neighbourhood where elementary schools are established 
where Nursery Schools will not be needed, if they are to be 
established along sound, hygienic, humane, soul-giving lines, 
and not upon parsimonious, cheese-paring notions of minding 
the poor woman’s babies for her, then we must make pro- 
vision for them wheresoever parents desire to send their 
children to Nursery Schools. Teachers, of all people, cannot 
allow that any kind of school shall be regarded as a place 
where children are minded while mothers go to work; we 
dare not willingly be party to any scheme which shall bolster 
up a bad social condition which makes it necessary for mothers 
to enter the labour market while they leave their young children. 
uncared for at home. 

There seems to be a marked antipathy in certain quarters 
against any connection between the new Nursery School and 
the present Infants’ School. Members of Parliament during 
the debate upon this clause seemed to have had more know- 
ledge of the Infants’ School of their childhood than of the 
schools as they are to-day: then it was the rule to drill into 
large battalions of little children the elements of Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, and even Sewing ; these were bad 
old days, the outcome of ignorance ; few people responsible 
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for the laws governing Education or for the administration of 
Education appear to study the needs of young children very 
earnestly even to-day, but in those days inspectors demanded 
a certain precision in attainments, the Board of Education 
allowed of insanitary buildings with the existence of the 
barbaric wooden gallery (the antithesis cf hygiene or com- 
fort), and the Codes permitted, nay encouraged, large classes— 
they are enormously big to-day, but they have been worse. 
Then we taught the children to stand together, to sit together, 
and to thread needles together by means of “‘ needle drill ’’— 
how perfectly harmonious with a one-time notion of what 
was called ‘“‘ good discipline’?! There are still some people 
left in positions of responsibility who believe big classes are 
good for discipline ; they may be if military discipline is to 
be the ideal. 

The modern teacher happily has taken hold of the larger 
freedom that has come her way. Infants’ Schools and 
particularly baby classes have undergone big changes during 
recent years. The changes would have been more complete 
if teachers had not been confronted always with a form of 
opposition from the Authority ; I say ‘‘ form of opposition ’’— 
it spells cheapness. It is true that some inspectors and other 
representatives from the Authorities do apparently agree 
with the growth of freedom in the schoolroom and encourage 
by word of mouth the growth of auto education, but what has 
really been done to help the teachers towards an ideal ? 
What about the size of rooms even in the newest schools ? 
They are all too small for freedom of movement. Is the 
furniture suitable? Is there sufficient elasticity given 
towards the provision of suitable apparatus? Is there 
sufficient sleeping accommodation provided ? Where are the 
children’s offices ? Has it been made easy for teachers to 
develop their schools upon hygienic lines or upon natural 
lines? Our answer is ‘ No.’ Instead of which there has 
been a desperate hurry to get children out of the Infants’ 
School at 64 years ready for Standard I., or 7} years ready 
for Standard II., in order that they may pass a scholarship 
examination at some other early age. The pace is to be 
made to fit the scholarship examination. We want some- 
thing better than scholarship examinations which shall help 
us to determine the kind of continuous education that is 
good for the child. 
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Teachers of all people ought to know, and I verily believe 
do know, what is wanted in the establishment of the new 
Nursery School. In fact it is from the teachers who have 
shown the most daring and the most enterprise that has come 
the idea that a marked reform in the education of the young 
is necessary. This is, of course, as it should be. We must 
go further now and make our demands. The new Education 
Act opens up before us new prospects. Nursery Schools will 
be established, we must se2 to it that they are established on 
sane lines. 

Our first demand is that they must be opened just where 
they are wanted. That the poor woman’s child who lives 
in the grey neighbourhoods of the East End of London, or 
inhabits any part of our land where the housing conditions 
are a disgrace to us, will need the environment of a good 
Nursery School we all know, but they are not the only children 
who have a claim upon the public purse. I have in my mind 
a neighbourhood where the houses are neat and cleanly, 
where the children are able to realise the joys of good food 
and clean beds, and well-fitting clothes, and such like symbols 
of civilisation, but at what cost ? The mothers in these homes 
are amongst the most hard worked of all the men and women 
of the kingdom. They are up in the morning early ; they are 
washing and scrubbing and nursing and mending the whole 
of the ‘livelong day ; “by the time they have shopped and 

cooked and washed and ironed and attended to the hundred 
and ons things that go to make life pleasant for husband and 
children, they have little or no time or energy or patience left, 
to tend to all the little quests of the 3 or 4-year olds, especially 
if they have to care for.a 2-year old or a l-year old as well, 
and it would be well for them if they could have some time 
for their own recreation. I repeat, if the State and the Local 
Education Authorities are to spend public money on Nursery 

Schools anywhere they must not neglect this hard working- 
class neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which go to make 
up the very backbone of the country’s progress. 

Secondly, the new Nursery School must be a part of the 
Infant School. There is no reason why experimental schools 
should not be opened, but to sedulously avoid any connection 
with the Infant School is to court failure. First of all we 
have breaks already in the child’s school life ; there should be 
a better continuity, the passage from play to work and work 
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to play, from freedom to restraint should be gradual, and the 
separation of the Nursery School from the Infants’ School 
will undoubtedly have the tendency to formalise infant 
teaching rather than the reverse. Moreover, a separate 
Nursery School would have a narrowing effect upon the staff. 
Tnere is a prevailing idea amongst many that young teachers 
are the best fitted for the Nursery, School. Most of us who 
were once young will say “ Yes,’ but not the youngest ; 
admitted the superiority of youth for this work, what’is to 
happen when the teacher is no longer quite young? To 
avoid staleness there should be such a close relationship and 
such a perfect sympathy with the Infant School, that 
the Nursery School teacher will be able to ‘continue her 
nursing and teaching amongst her pupils when they are 
a year or two older, and then come back again to the 
youngest, the fresher for the change and the wiser for the 
broader experience. 

Thirdly, the building. We would there were women 
architects and that they in : their wisdom when planning schools 
would consult women teachers. Our demands for the Nursery 
School building would be simple :— 

1. There must be plenty of floor space, the old rooms 
that were considered big enough for 80 are only just large 
enough for 30. 

2. The Nursery classroom should open directly ig 
the playground. 

3. There should be plenty of light and the windows “tt 
so high that the children cannot see through them. 

4. Rooms must be well ventilated and warmed. 

5. The floor should be level and so constructed that the 
children’s footsteps do not re-echo as they do on plain boards. 

6. The children’s offices should be somewhat adjacent to 
the nursery class. 

7. There should be a bath. 

8. There should be lavatory basins close by and hot as 
well as cold water supplied. | 

,{ As to furniture ;— 

1. It must be light; tables and chairs must be provided. 
which are easily removable by the children. 

2. Suitable sleeping accommodation must be provided. 

_ 3. Low and deep cupboards will be wanted, for the 
children will learn to help themselves. | te 
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4. Pictures must be suitable and so hung that the children 
can see them. 

5. There must be plenty of educative toys and apparatus 
and material provided. 

6. There should be a piano. 

The Classes.—Since we abolish from our minds the old 
idea of class teaching, it has been suggested that the word 
‘“‘ groups’ might be a perferable term. Where children are 
as old as 3 years groups of 25 are possible, but where children 
are as young as 2 the groups must be very much smaller. 

Staff. 1. Each class or group of children must be under the 
charge of a qualified and trained teacher ; the task is beyond 
the capacity of an untrained, half-educated girl or of an. 
ignorant or kindly woman ; the work is that of development 
and the training and education that the Nursery School 
teachers will require will be greater and not less than teachers 
have had in the past. She will require special knowledge in 
child physiology and hygiene; she must give special con- 
sideration to the child’s need for sleep and food and exercise, 
and the phases of growth and development ; she must know 
the symptoms of childish ailments and illnesses. We would 
suggest that reforms in training colleges will be necessary 
and more time and attention given to the practical side of the 
teacher’s work than is usual now ; especially will it be neces- 
sary for the students to be trained in understanding social 
conditions. 

It is not uncommon to hear men, including men teachers, 
declare that a trained teacher is unnecessary. I have never 
found a woman teacher say this, and only one woman, and 
she appears to mix up Nursery Schools with Créches. We 
who have been teachers many years know well how necessary 
it is for us to understand the child’s love of play, and how well 
that. play can be used for the gradual development of the 
child’s mental as well as physical, and I would say moral, 
growth. A person with a well-trained mind only, can wisely 
choose the many kinds of play and toys that will be wanted, 
if the children are to benefit from the training inside a 
Nursery School. 

Then it is only a person with a wide literary education, 
who will introduce the children into storyland in such a way, 
that the children will not only enjoy every word of the story 
as it is told, but will unconsciously make a beginning into the 
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realms of fairyland, where all good literature takes all of us. 

Nothing must be done or said at this stage, which we should 
wish could be undone at a later period. Think, then, what 
responsibilities you are placing in the hands of the Nursery 
School teacher. 

2. There must be upon the staff a helper, one who will 
attend to the physical needs of the ycung children and work 
under the guidance of the teacher. Every infant teacher has 
realised the need of such a helper where there are groups of 
young children. 

3. The School Nurse must be a very constant visitor to 
the Nursery School, and adequate provision must ke made 
for the medical examination to be comfortable to all concerned. 
This applies not only to Nursery Schools but to all schools. 
If the medical examination is worth doing it is worth doing 
well. 

And lastly, though one does not pretend to be able to 
exhaust the subject, a thought should be given to the parents. 
Under present conditions, it is exceedingly difficult for parents 
and teachers to come closely into fellowship over the teaching 
of the children. The Nursery Schools will in many instances 
be new institutions ; before making plans for the carrying on 
of such new schools, let Authorities and teachers make plans 
for enlisting the active co-operation of the mothers and 
fathers. 
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